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COL. RODGERS’ SWORD 

Mrs. Sara Rodgers Barnett and her nephew, John 
Rodgers Jr., left, present to Milton D. Thompson, as- 
sistant director of the [linois State Museum, the 


sword Lt. Col. A. F. Rodgers carried in the Civil War. 
—lIllinois State Museum Photo. 


Col. A. F. Rodgers’ Civil War 


| Sword Presented toMuseum 


A Civil War sword. after lying’ of the Mexican War. was elect- 
‘in a safe deposit box for almost ed to the Illinois legislature in 


.25 years, has come to rest in, 1870 and died in 1922. The sword 
‘the Illinois State Museum. | was placed in a safe deposit box 


Made in 1862, the sword was|!" Kitkwood, Mo., shortly after 
his death and remained there 
until last week. 

Sword was presented to the 
Museum by Mrs. Sara Rodgerxs 
Barnett of Alton. daughter of 
|Col. Rodgers. It is now on ex- 
hibit in the Museum's” gun 
room. 


After taking part in several bat- 


Confederate forces at Rome, 
Go.. and later interned at the 
notorious Libby prison. His, 
sword was taken from him and: 
its whereabouts remained a’ 
mystery until 1902 when it wasi 
returned by a lodge brother. The | 
sword had been installed during | 
that time in a Masonic lodge in} 
Texas. | 

Col. Rodgers, also a veteran| 


one 


Upper Alton, Illinois, May 31, 1910. 

For today, the fiftieth wedding anniversary 
of my dear parents, I have prepared this little book- 
let, with the earnest wish that it may prove of inter- 
est to them and to my brothers and sisters. 

The following story was related by my father. 

--S. R. B. 

One of the greatest pleasures I enjoy is re- 
calling the many and varied experiences of my life. 

In the year 1788, my father, Ebenezer Rodgers, 
was born in MonMouthshire, England. He took passage on 
a sailing vessel to America in 1818, and reached New 
Orleans after a tiresome voyage of three months. That 
winter he remained in Louisville, Kentucky, and in the ~ 
spring rode horseback to Edwardsville, Illinois, in ve 
pany with Cyrus Edwards and his wife, on their wedding 
journey.- By boat, he went up the Missouri River to 
Howard County and preached in and around Fayette, Mo. 
(Before leaving England, he had studied for the Baptist 
ministry.) He was married to Permelia Jackson, who, 
with her parents, had moved there from Kentucky in 1818. 
She was born in Murfreesboro, Tennessee, in 1805, -and 
her father, John Jackson, was captain of a Tennessee 


company under Gen. Jackson in the battle of New Orleans. 


After their marriage, they lived on a farm, 
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and my father preached and taught school until they 
came to Illinois in 1834. The move was made in a 
carriage and a four-horse "Tennessee Schooner." 
| As Illinois was a free state, they were 
compelled to dispose of their eight negroes before 
leaving Missouri. They were allowed to select their 
own masters and most of them went to our relatives 
there. 

This is the style of sale bill used at that 
time, and is an exact copy of one in our family: 

"Know all men by these presents, that I, Seth 
Botts, of Howard County, State of Missouri, have this 
day bargained and sold to Ebenezer Rodgers, of the same 
state and county (before mentioned) a Negro girl named 
Hannah, nearly 20 years of age, for and in consideration 
of the sum of three hundred and seventy dollars in hand 
paid; the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged. The 
said Negro girl I do hereby warrant and defend against 
the claim or claims of all and every person whatsoever. 
I also warrant her sound and free from any impediment, 
and a slave for life. Done the first day of November, 
1823. 

"Seth Botts. 


"Witness: Duff Green." 
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"There were twelve children in our family, and 
I, one of the oldest, was born in Howard County, Missouri, 
October 13, 1827, and was six years of age when we came 
to Upper Alton. Here my father preached and farmed. 

In these days of improvements, it is difficult 
for one to realize the hardships of my boyhood, seventy- 
five years ago. There were no public schools, so we all 
attended private school and had our various tasks at home. 
When about twelve years of age, I was compelled to walk 
five miles every morning to feed from ten to twenty calves 
on my father's farm, and, in order to be back in time for 
school, was always started before daylight. 

It was then that I experienced one of the worst 
frights of my life. The night before this early walk, I 
had been hearing ghost stories, and when I reached Wood 

River bridge, there seemed to be an owl hooting in every 
tree, and in the distance I saw a dreadful white object 
moving to and fro. I shook until my teeth chattered, and 
started back home several times, but knew what would be 
the consequences if I returned without feeding those calves. 
It was growing lighter and I cautiously moved on step by 
step, and finally discovered an old white horse peacefully 
grazing along the water's edge. 

Father was very strict, and it was his custom to 


sent us to bed quite early. “I mst confess, in the winter 


whe 


I sometimes climbed out of the window and went up town, 
but in the summer was always tired from hard work and 
glad enough to retire. 

My father was one of the first trustees of 
Shurtleff College, and I was sent there at an early age. 
He rode oneobuck to his churches at St. Louis and Fe Fe, 
Missouri, and Edwardsville, Tllinois, and when he started 
on Friday there were numerous tasks left for us. 

In those days all boys seemed fond of fishing, 
so the Shurtleff students would assist us with our Satur- 
day's work and we would furnish the horse and wagon for a 
fishing trip. We did not suppose that our good mother 
would inform on us, but somehow our duties were soon in- 
creased so that they were never finished, which put an 
end to our Saturday outings. 

One vacation was spent in a wholesale and re- 
tail hardware store on Main street, in St. Louis. My 
father accompanied me to Alton and bought the little 
Bible I still have. It bears this inscription, "A. 
Fuller Rodgers, 1844. Presented to him by his father with 
an earnest desire that he should read it attentively and 
govern his life by its contents. E. Rodgers." 

When sister Sarah was married in March, 1846, I 
left school and went on her farm near Upper Alton, where I 


remained until June, when I volunteered in Co. E, 2nd Ill. 
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Inf., under Col. Bissel.- To avoid passing Home I went 
through the woods and stopped for Joe Elwell, as we had 
planned to go together. After my parents discovered 
what I had done, they tried to persuade me to remain at 
home on account of my youth, but I had decided, and left 
Alton on the Steamer Convoy for New Orleans in July, 1846. 
There we camped on the old battle ground, where 
Gen. Pakenham and Gen. Jackson fought in the war of 1812. 
We took ship for Galveston and Port Lavaca, Texas, under 
the command of Gen. Wood, who had started to take Chihua- 
hua, Mexico, then marched fifteen miles from Port Lavaca 
and stayed several weeks at Camp Erwin, where we had 
measles in camp and many died. We went to San Antonio, 
Texas, and remained until all preparations were made for 
our journey to Chihuahua. A march of two hundred miles 
was made to Presidio, where we forded the Rio Grande river 
and soon went into camp. Here Gen. Wood heard of the 
battle of Monterey and had orders to abandon taking Chi- 
huahua and to join Gen. Taylor. We went to Parass, Mexico, 
where we remained until we learned that Santa Anna, the 
famous Mexican general, was advancing on Gen. Taylor. For 
threes days, we made a forced march of thirty-five miles a 
day and joined Gen. Taylor at Saltillo, where we camped 
several weeks before Santa Anna arrived with his twenty 


thousand men. Gen. Taylor had only raised his army to six 
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thousand, and fifteen hundred of them were guarding our 
supplies at Saltillo. So to meet such a force it was 
necessary that we should have every possible advantage 
of position. Such a field was found a short distance 
from the small hamlet of Buena Vista. With our little 
band posted to the best possible advantage, we watched 
the vast throng advance, until we were almost sur- 
rounded. The 22nd of February, 1847, was taken up in 
getting position and skirmishing and the general attack 
and battle was on the morning of the 23rd. We were in 
line the entire day, and for our refreshments they 
rolled out barrels of crackers and uncooked bacon. From 
the condition of the crackers, we decided they had been 
left from the Seminole War in Florida. 

| Often, during the eventful day, the result of 
the conflict was extremely doubtful; and, when night 
closed the scene, it seemed probable that the dreadful 
struggle would be renewed the next day. It was an 
anxious night; but in the morning, to our unspeakable 
relief, we found that the Mexicans had fled. 

During the night, a reinforcement had come to 
us from Monterey, consisting of two hundred and fifty 
men with two sixteen pound guns. 

Seldom has a battle been fought where the troops 


displayed more gallant conduct than was exhibited at the 
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battle of Buena Vista. Most of our men were volunteers, 
and, like myself, many had never been in battle. At 
times, the struggle on our part, seemed without hope, and 
Gen. Taylor said we had been whipped several times but did 
not know it. 

Col. Doniphan's regiment went from Santa Fe, 
and, after taking Chihuahua, came on through to Buena 
Vista. In his command were two of my uncles, Abel Jack- 
son and Wm. Jackson, and two cousins, Wm. Morrison and 
Lieut. Col. Congrave Jackson. My time had expired, as 
I had only gone for one year. Left there in June and 
was mustered out later at Camargo, at the mouth of the 
Rio Grande river, and took ship for New Orleans. I mst 
have been a pitiful sight, without respectable clothing 
and covered with gray-backs. On board ship, I was very 
sick with fever and when we landed, could scarcely walk 
alone. We had been given enough money for new clothing 
and our mileage home. At New Orleans, I replenished my 
limited wardrobe and took a boat up the Mississippi 
river to St. Louis and Alton. 

The tidings of the brilliant victory of Buena 
Vista had spread the wildest enthusiasm over the country 
and upon our return to Upper Alton a barbecue and dinner 
was given us in the grove. I was greatly impressed by a 


very novel sight; a whole cooked deer, with head and horns, 
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standing on the table. - 

The following oe I attended Shurtleff, and 
in the spring and summer of '48, my brother John and I 
farmed and made many plans for a trip across the plains 
to California, as that was the excitement of the time. 
That winter was taken up in buying and breaking our mules, 
having our wagons made, and other necessary preparations. 
Our wagon had a white double canvas cover; was drawn by 
six mules, and well stocked with provisions. The party 
consisted of John Quick, Hampton Miller, Brother John, 
and myself, all of Upper Alton. We went by the way of 
St. Louis and when near St. Charles, Mo., the deep md 
brought us to a stand still which caused much delay. It 
was then decided that I should take the supplies to St. 
Joe, Missouri, by steamer, and store them. Came back to 
Grandfather Jackson's at Fayette, where we all met and 
stayed a couple of weeks until we could join some Howard 
County teams, and later a party from Clay County was 
added to our little band. At St. Joe, we packed our 
supplies which had been stored, bought some bacon and 
were then ready for the long journey. There were nine 
wagons in our party, and all but ours were drawn by oxen. 

In April, 1849, we left St. Joe not only in 
the pursuit of wealth, but hoping to distinguish ourselves 
by thrilling adventures. We travelled ninety-five miles 


ate 


up to the Iowa line and crossed the Missouri at old Fort 
Karney. Then our route led upward through Fort Hall. 

While here we bought a two year old beef, which we took 
with us to kill and help with our celebration of July 

4th. When crossing the desert, our teams became ex- 
hausted for the want of water and we were compelled to 

take them out, drive sixteen miles to the river and back 
again for the wagons. Always had to swim the cattle and 
mules across the rivers, and take the wagons on tempor- 

ary flat boats. It was often a difficult task to transfer 
the stock to the opposite side, and one of our Howard 
County men was drowned while trying to swim them across 

the North Platte. Just at this time so many were going that 
we had to wait our turn to cross. Indians were plentiful, 
so it was always necessary for some to guard the wagons and 
stock at night. 

On the Platte, in the Pawnee country, we met a 
war party of Sioux and Cheyenne's and two Pawnees came to 
us for protection, but we were not anxious to become im- 
plicated in their trouble. Two Cheyennes saw them with 
us and asked permission to shoot. The scouts were mounted 
and armed, so we made them stay with us and told the Paw- 
nees to run. One had a bow and arrow and the other a 
little old gun. They immediately dashed for the timber, 


and, after a short time, we allowed the scouts to go. 
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With a war whoop, they started for the woods as fast as 
their ponies could carry them, and when we saw the smoke, 
knew that they had met. Finally one of them came back to 
us displaying a Pawnee scalp. 

Along the way, game was plentiful, with number- 
less buffalo, antelope and deer. 

After many unusual and exciting experiences we 
arrived at what was generally knowm as Hangtown, California. 
Others had been digging here, and one of the boys picked up 
a nugget of gold worth about thirty dollars and some found 
smaller pieces, which caused our gold fever to run higher 
than ever. | 

Here we divided our supplies and separated, and 
Brother John and I located at Coloma on the American river. 
Sold our wagon and everything but one mule, which we kept 
for riding and packing. This was in September when there 
was no rain. So we tied our provisions on the trees and 
built a brush house. Started to work and each made from 
thirty to thirty-five dollars a day, but it was the old 
story of something better a little farther on; and when 
we heard of those who made from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a day, we started to look for bet- 
ter fields. As winter was soning on, we went to Cold 
Springs and built a cabin, where nine of us wintered. 


When prospecting in the spring, we tramped over gullies 
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and ravines, but at the end of each day had developed 
nothing more startling than an enormous appetite and a 
tired body. So finally settled at Downieville where we 
worked throughout the summer. In the autumn, we built 
a cabin in Nevada City and mined during the winter and 
summer of '50 and '51. There were four of us and we 
took turns at cooking. As I remember it, I made a 
specialty of pies, and always baked seven every Sunday. 
One for each day in the week and do not think it ever 
occurred to us that probably the last pie was a bit 
heavy and stale. 

I had some money and decided I had better 
start for home. At Sacramento City, I found an old Upper 
Alton boy who had been a schoolmate of mine. He was sick 
and sadly in need of a friend and funds so I decided to 
remain with him and went in as a deputy sheriff under B. 
McCulloch. It was almost impossible to keep order; there 
were numerous riots and mobs, and the sheriff and marshall 
who preceded McCulloch had been killed. While here, four 
men were arrested and put in the station house; one sen- 
tenced for twenty years and three to be hung. The scaf- 
fold was built and there were at least five thousand people 
to witness the hanging, when orders came from the Governor 
to delay the execution of one of the prisoners (Tompson) 


for thirty days. A vigilant committee, consisting of the 
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prominent men of the town, came to take this man and hang 
him; but McCulloch said to them, although they were his 
best friends: 

"Gentlemen, if you have no respect for the law, 
you must for me, for I will shoot the first man who lays 
a hand on him in my presence.” 

We cut the irons, put the other two in a wagon 
and started for the scaffold, with an enthusiastic crowd 
following. 

Instructions were left the jailor to watch his 
opportunity and when the crowd lessened to take Tompson 
aboard the dismantled ship which served as the county 
jail, and was anchored in the Sacramento river. 

The military company which was to guard them to 
the jail, turned traitor, and went with the committee and 
charged upon the prisoner and jailor; took Tompson within 
five hundred yards of the scaffold and waited until we 
had hung the two men and lowered them in their coffins.- 
The feeling was intense; every man wore a six shooter in 
his belt, there were three of us and five hundred of then, 
so all we could do was to return to the Court House while 
they hung. Tompson. 

I remained here until McCulloch's time expired in 
the spring of '52, then went to Brother John anc bought an 
interest in a mining claim on Frenchman's Bar, where we 


turned the river and mined until we worked it out. 
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In the fall, we started for home, and from San 
Francisco took ship to the Isthmus and followed the Gray- 
town route which was a long and tiresome journey. We 
landed at New Orleans, came up the Mississippi river and 
reached Alton in Novenber, just after the election of 
Franklin Pierce. When we arrived at home, my brother had 
a large bag containing five thousand dollars in gold, which 
he sianttos on the table in the presence of my parents. 
Father said: "Fuller, where is yours?" And I was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that I was able to carry mine in 
my pockets. Had no difficulty in making money, but had 
not been economical, and lost some when I went security for 
my friend in Sacramento. 

| While Brother John was satisfiedto remain at 

home and study medicine, I was anxious to return in Jan- 
uary. There were six in our party and we followed the 
same route I had taken home. After crossing the Isthmus, 
we went aboard that unfortunate ship, the "Independence." 

The New York and New Orleans passengers crossed 
Lake Nicaragua together, so all were very crowded. The 
marine service was not sufficient to meet the demand of 
the gold seekers, which led to some terrible accidents, 
among them the destruction of the "Independence." 

On the 16th of February, 1853, Capt. Sampson, 


with this steamer, started from San Juan del Sud to San 
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Francisco. When off the coast of Margarita Island, she 
struck a rock and immediately commenced to fill with 
water. This occurred early in the morning, when most of 
the passengers were quietly sleeping, but they were suds 
denly aroused by the severity of the collision. The ship 
soon ignited and the flames spread rapidly. 

Here I shall insert some quotations from a statee 
ment made by the passengers: "Now was the agonizing time. 
Parents embraced their fond children, and husbands their 
tender wives; impressing their lips with affection's sweet 
kiss, relying upon God and their own exertions for salva- 
tion from the fiery and watery abyss that yawned to receive 
them. Some men now began to jump overboard and others were 
offering large fortunes to be saved. Wealth and poverty 
were on an equality and sank to rise no more. Mothers, 
going to meet their husbands, threw their tender offsprings 
into the waves rather than see them devoured by the fury of 
the flames. 0! but the shrieks and cries of the true and 
confiding relatives, as affections and friendships ties 
were about to be sundered, are beyond human description. In 
less than an hour from the fatal collision, not less than 
150 of the 400 souls on the "Independence" had found a watery 
grave. The balance were driven ashore on a lone, barren isle, 
destitute of every essential of life." 

Shortly after the fire broke out, I was trying to 
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quiet Mrs. Seymour who was very much excited, when Mrs. 
Watson came along with two children, hoping to make her 
way on deck. She asked me to assist her and gave me her 
baby Elsie. When we were on deck, Capt. Sampson called 
for the women to come forward and asked for some one to 
stand on the outside to drop the women and children into 
the life boat as he passed them over. I turned to Mrs. 
Watson eid started to give her Elsie when she spoke to 
— husband and said: "Mr. Watson, take your child." He 
took her, and I jumped over the side of the vessel, and 
| Capt. Sampson handed the women and children to me and I 
dropped them in the boat. 

When I was back on deck, I heard Mrs. Watson 
screaming for her baby, and I took her out of her 
father's arms and threw her. Fortunately she lighted in 
the boat. Then Mr. Tarr came and asked me to save his 
son. He said: "I can not swim or I would not ask you." 
Mr. Watson insisted that I should take his boy, but Mr. 
Tarr pushed him away and said: "No, he has promised to 
take mine." I pulled off my coat, vest and boots, and 
went to the other side of the vessel, where there was a 
rope hanging over. Mr. Tarr paseed his son to me and we 
slipped down the rope, Mr. Tarr following us. When I 
left the "Independence," I do not remember seeing any one 


on board except Capt. Sampson, Mr. Watson and his son. 
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Mr. Tarr and the Watson boy were drowned, but Capt. Samp- 
son and Mr. Watson succeeded in reaching the island. 

While struggling gnctes the breakers, I was 
caught by the foot and pulled down by some unseen drowning 
person underneath the water. As I had removed my boots, 
my sock came off in the clutch of the drowning one, and I 
escaped with my heavy burden. Later this boy located in 
the north and I heard from him a number of times, but he 
died while still a young man. 

I shall not attempt to describe the horror of 
the scene on shore. Some of the dead bodies were washed 
in and identified by friends and relatives. For three days 
we had nothing to eat, the children were crying for water, 
and there was not a drop to be had. While searching for 
water, some of the men discovered sails in Magdalena Bay, 
fifteen miles away. A cannon and a small flask of pow- 
der had been saved from the wreck, and we decided to give 
a signal of distress. Finally, we succeeded in attract- 
ing the attention of the men on the whale ships, and they 
came to our assistance immediately, bringing supplies with 
then. 

I have always been convinced that the vessel was 
wrecked for the insurance. It was daybreak and while I 
was one of the first on deck, we were right under the rock 


which was over one hundred feet high. At the time there 
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was talk of lynching the officers, and Capt. Sampson 
with some of his men went to hunt water, as they said, 
and never returned until the next day. 

The money taken from the drowned was about 
three thousand dollars, I think. It was put in a bag 
and was in my possession until the next morning when I 
turned it over to the purser. | 

When we reached San Francisco, I was rather 
destitute of clothing and funds, but I made my way to 
Sacramento, where I went into the sheriff's office again, 
under A. D. Patterson. During this time, two men were 
hung. At the expiration of Patterson's term in office, 

I went to Camptonville, where Ellis Elwell and I had a 
cabin and spent the fall and winter of '53 and '54 in 
mining. 

In May, I received a letter from my mother, 
stating that my father had been buried in March and for 
me to return home. Left in June and reached Alton dur- 
ing a cholera epidemic. | 

Remained at home for a time and helped culti- 
vate my father's land. In '56, George Carr and I bought 
a saw mill and cleared the farm I had purchased from the | 
estate. We bought other timber and at the end of one 
year disposed of our business and both went East to spend 


the summer at Goffstown, New Hampshire, where his rela- 
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tives lived. Came home, and in_the winter returned to 
New Hampshire, where I assisted at George Carr's wedding. 
In '59, soon after my arrival home, I commenced the erec- 
tion of a large frame house on my farm, and it was com- 
pleted in May. I was married to Jane F. Delaplain on 
May 51, 1860, and took my bride to our new home, where 

we remained until '62. 

The excitement of the Civil War was at its 
height, and, while many of my relatives and friends were 
in the Southern army, I did not feel that I could fight 
against the flag that I had fought for in the Mexican war. 
Gov. Yates offered me a lieutenancy, but I preferred to 
raise my own men and to be elected to the office they 
chose to give me. Rented my farm and raised nearly three 
companies, from Moro, Bethalto, Fosterburg and Wood River, 
and was made captain of Company B. 

Gov. Yates ordered me to take my — to Gen- 
tralia, Illinois. With the Bethalto and Upper Alton com- 
panies, we went into camp there, and in August, '62, the 
Eightieth Illinois was organized and mustered in, and I 
was made Lieutenant- Colonel. 

In September we went to Louisville, Ky., where 
we remained drilling and throwing up fortifications. Gen. 
Bragg was threatening Louisville and Cincinnati and with 


three corps under Gen. Sill, Gen. McCook and Gen. Buell, 
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we started for different points in pursuit of him. I 

was in Jackson's division of McCook's corps, and we met 
Bragg at Perryville, Kentucky, on the 8th of October, '62, 
where the battle of Perryville was fought. The 80th was 
guarding the ammunition when they received orders to go 
into the fight. They were all new troops, and consequent- 
ly, carried heavy kmapsacks, so I suggested that they | 
leave them there under guard. Without doing it, Allen 
rushed on the double quick into battle; then when we came 
to an open woods pasture and formed, I asked him to throw 
the men behind a rail fence and heavy woods, which he re- 
fused to do. In a few minutes, I turned to -look for Allen 
and he had gone, I knew not where. 

I had the men take off their knapsacks, and sta- 
tioned them behind the old fence where we fought until 
nearly surrounded. I gave orders to fall back up a steep 
wooded bluff, where we reached an old road, and I was halt- 
ing the men when Allen rode up and said: "Col. Rodgers, 
we have orders to fall farther back." He put his spurs to 
his horse, and the last I saw of him, he was going in the 
opposite direction. He evidently believed in the truthful- 
ness of-e--- 

"He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight some other day." 
While trying to form on the right of Stark- 
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weather brigade, I was struck on the head by an exploding 
shell, and fell off of my horse. Was carried to the ambu- 
lance, where my brother "Doc" was assistant surgeon, and 
taken to the field hospital. The next morning's report 
named me among the dead. Maj. Bates was then left in com- 
mand. 

After Terrell had been wounded, one of the boys 
informed him that I was in the hospital, and he said, 
"Poor Rodgers." Shortly before this he had told me that 
he was going to dispose of Col. Allen and give me com- 
mand of the regiment. 

I consider that battle a disgrace on account of 
the inefficient commanders. Col. Allen was a bright man, 
but no soldier, and would often have me give the commands 
for him. Buell was not putting mech enthusiasm in his 
work, as he was fighting against his brother-in-law Braggs. 

On our side there were three thousand men kil- 
led and wounded between twelve o'clock and dark. During 
the night the enemy retreated, leaving us winners of an 
incomplete and dearly-bought victory. 

Here we remained nearly two weeks and they 
wanted to leave me, but my brother preferred to take me 
as there was much blood poisoning in the hospital. 

The 80th was sent to guard the railroad bridges 


at Munfordsville, and later made several expeditions after 
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Morgan in Kentucky and Tennessee. Was then sent to Mur- 
freesboro where we made an excursion after Morgan and 
segenbiwea end whipped him at Milton. 

While at Murfreesboro, drilling and scouting, 
I received orders to prepare the regiment for general 
review and inspection. Col. Allen was home on a leave 
of absence and our regiment, which was rated the low- 
est was raised to the best. Cleaned camp and planted 
evergreens and were greatly complimented and even en- 
tertained by Gen. Reynolds. 

A raid was organized in command of A. D. 
Straight, and I had orders to take all of the able 
bodied men of the 80th, which amounted to about four 
hundred, and the entire raid consisted of fourteen hun- 
dred. We went to Nashville, stored our camping equip- 
ages, and took boat down the Cumberland river to Fort 
Donelson, where we landed and marched to Fort Henry on 
the Tennessee. It was a rainy season and in wading the 
streams it was often wedat deep. At Fort Henry, I was 
ordered to take the 80th up the river on a boat accom- 
panied by a gunboat, to scout through the ountry for 
mules and horses to mount the regiment. Took boat to 
Corinth and here all of our men were mounted and joined 
Gen. Dodge. He made a feint on the Confederate forces, 


to attract their attention, while we turned to the right 
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and went to Day's Gap, where we went into camp at 
about two o'clock in the morning. At daylight, Gen. 
Forrest's scouts were firing at our picket and we 
moved up into the gap and formed the line of Battle, 
when Forrest attacked us. We whipped him and captured 
two twelve-pound cannons. Straight remained there 
until afternoon, before he could secure teams to carry 
the guns he had taken. We had only gone about ten 
miles when Forrest, ‘with reinforcements attacked us just 
at sun-set, and had a severe battle for a short time. 
Adjutant Jones, Captain Jones and several others of my 
regiment were killed. We repulsed Forrest and here 
left the two guns we had captured, for they were re- 
tarding our progress. 

| After traveling a couple of days, we reached 
Dalton, Georgia, where we cut loose a ferry boat and de- 
stroyed mich property. Moved on towards Rome, Georgia, 
and Forrest attacked us again at Blunts Farm, where Col. 
Hathaway was killed and we repelled Forrest. . Our sup- 
plies were not up and there was mich hunger on both sides. 
When our mules became exhausted, we would have the negroes 
along the way stop their plowing and change. 

Straight picked out two hundred men and sent on 

in advance to take possession of the bridge at Rome, Ga. 
We followed and marched nearly all night before going in- 


to camp. iIn the morning, our men who had been sent for- 
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ward, reported that the Confederates had the bridge 
guarded with infantry and it would be impossible for 

us to take it, Forrest's command being close on us in 
the rear and the infantry in front at the bridge caused 
Straight to send in a flag of truce, as he knew we were 
hemmed in on all sides. We were captured and taken to 
Atlanta, and. for two or three days were kept in the 
Court House under guard until the privates could be 

sent to Richmond, Virginia. The officers remained at 
Atlanta, and here my horse, saddle, bridle, two six- 
shooters Colt's revolvers and sword were all taken. 

Some of the citizens thought we were being treated too 
well, and had us sent to jail. After being there nearly 
a week we were started to Richmond, Virginia, and found 
that our privates had been exchanged before we arrived. 
411 exchange stopped, and there was some talk of hanging 
the Straight Raiders. 

Here we were confined in Libby Prison, and, 
without my relating it, every one knows the horrors of 
Libby. There was a smallpox epidemic, and all were vac- 
cinated. Every one had extremely sore arms, and some 
nearly lost them. Major Bates attempted to escape, but 
was brought back and put in the dungeon, and we would 
often divide our scant rations with him, through a hole 


in the floor. Every morning, each man did what we 
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called "skirmishing" carefully going up and down the 
seams of his garments. We were kept in this horrible, 
crowded, filthy place for one year, when we were s ent 
to Macon, Georgia, because our forces were advancing 
on Richmond. 

There were about 1,000 officers at Libby, and 
all were sent to Macon, where nothing awaited us but a 
pen with a high board fence around it. We slept out on 
the ground until some sheds were built. After being 
there some five or six weeks the Confederates ordered 
fifty of the highest ranking officers in prison to be 
sent to Charleston to be placed under the fire of our 
own guns to prevent our forces from destroying the city. 
We were put in the old jail and four or five of us 
locked in one c1l at night, and only a tiny jail yard 
to walk in during the day. 

Gen. Jones, of the Confederate army, in charge 
of the department of Charleston, South Carolina, and Gen. 
Schofield, one of our prisoners, had been classmates at 
West Point. Schofield wrote him that we would all die 
living in that cramped and unsanitary manner. He agreed 
that if we would not attempt to escape, he would put us 
under guard in a large frame dwelling and yard on the bay. 
Our men were firing on Charleston continually, and after 


we were moved, a piece of Shell fell in the yard where we 
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were cooking, within ten feet_of me. 

The blockade ship runners said, if we would 
give them a draft on our homes for gold, we could have 
twenty dollars in Confederate money for one, and we were 
all glad to avail ourselves of the opportunity; each 
taking from fifty to one hundred dollars in gold. This 
enabled us to buy the delicacies we hungered for and had 
been deprived of for so long. I paid fifty cents apiece 
for eggs, five dollars for a roasted chicken, and every- 
thing else in proportion. 

Our government, upon learning of our men being 
under fire of our own guns, had fifty of their ranking 
officers put in front of our advance battery, which put 
them in front of their guns. When this occurred, they 
agreed to exchange officers, and.we went on board a 
steamer in Charleston harbor and all shook hands as we 
passed. 

After going to our headquarters, I took ship 
for New York, and arrived home in '64. My commission 
as Colonel was sent me, dated April 27, 1864, but I was 
on the raid and in prison and could not be mstered in, 
but received Colonel's pay from that date. 

The second day after my arrival home, Gen. 
Rosecrans sent for me to raise a regiment to guard the 


prison at Alton, so as to relieve the "Old Gray Beard" 
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regiment and to allow them to go to the front. In 
selecting a man to do this, there, had been mech trouble 
between the Republicans and Democrats, but as it happen- 
ed neither party seriously objected to me. However, 
after arest, I preferred going back to my regiment in 
the front. 

While visiting my wife and child at her 

father's an orderly from the War Department came with 
orders for me to report to Gen. Rosecrans, and he insisted 
that I could do more good for the service here. Raised 
the 144th regiment to 800 strong; went to the arsenal and 
armed them and was offered the Colonelcy by Gov. Yates. 
I refused it, and was given a furlough for one month. Was 
so broken in health from my hard life and prison confine- 
ment that I sent in ry resignation and we returned to our 
home on the farm. 

In 1870, when Gen. Palmer was Governor, I was 
elected to the Legislature. We were in session most of 
the time during the two years, as it was the first assem- 
bly after the adoption of the new constitution, and it 
was then that Chicago burned and an extra session was 
called. 

I took an active part and was interested in the 
success of our County Fairs, also our Farmers! North- 


western Fire Insurance. For several years, much of my 
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time was devoted to the Piasa Chautauqua. As an old 
time Democrat, I have always been and still am deeply 
‘interested in politics. | 

We remained on our farm until fifteen years 
ago. All of our five children but one had gone out 
into the world, so we made our home in Upper Alton, on 
the same property that had been my home as a boy. In 
1852, I was made a Mason, and a Knight Templar in 1860, 

When I left home as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
80th Illinois, my mother presented me with a sword, and 
on it I had my name and the square and compass engraved. 
When I was captured and put in Libby Prison, it was 
taken from me, and after the war, some of my friends who 
had been officers in the Secittien army, attempted to re- 
cover it, but were always unsuccessful. After forty-two 
years had elapsed, and all thought of ever seeing it had 
been abandoned, it was wecannadl to me through a stranger, 
but a brother Mason. For many years, this implement of 
war, the trophy of victory had done service in a Masonic 
Lodge in Texas." After the death of the man who had taken 
it upon the field of battle, his brother made an effort 
, and succeeded in returning it to the original owner. 

A few years ago, Rev. Henry Watson Mizner, of 
St. Louis, read an account of a gathering of a few re- 


maining Mexican soldiers in Alton. Later, when here he 
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asked to be taken to see them, as he wished to know if 
they remembered his father who was at Suena Vista with 
the same regiment. I happened to be chosen, mainly be- 
cause I had a telephone, and a meeting could be arranged. 
At College and in the Mexican war I knew his father well, 
and immediately asked if it was true that he had married 
Ella Watson. Strange to say the answer was "Yes," and I 
could scarcely realize that before me stood the son of 
the beautiful young girl I last saw aude the wreck of 
the "Independence." Several months later, when Mrs. Ella 
Watson Mizner was visiting her gon, they stopped at Alton, 
and, although after a lapse of fifty-five years we es 
immediately taken back to our last meeting on the burn- 
ing "Independence." On account of my scant attire, I do 
not recall many visits with the ladies after the wreck. 

While I have given you an outline of my past, 
I do not wish to bore you, and many interesting facts 
and anecdotes have been omitted. 

In the success and happiness of my life, my 
good and faithful wife has had no small part, and, as 
I have often said, to her I owe all I have. 

With all the children away, we are alone 
again, just as we started our journey together, fifty 


years ago. 


